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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



Community Development has many meanings and elicits different interpretations and ways of 
practice for different groups of people. Most often, the differences lie in who the players are and 
what their roles are, the approach that is taken, and the methods used to bring the community 
together. The new Community Development Office (CDO) is an arm of the Capital Health Authority 
in Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. In the new community-centered health environment in Alberta and 
Canada, the CDO saw an opportunity and a challenge to ask new questions and assume new roles. 
The Glenwood community and this Community Development Office found a way that encouraged 
community citizens to find their gifts and abilities and opened doors to ways for shared responsibility 
and more local action - the Community Capacity Building and Asset Mapping© Model with the 
Capacity Study (now called the Steps to Capacity Success©). The essence of the Model and the 
Steps is a community engaging in conversation and discovery within itself, using a questionnaire and 
a series of steps that set the stage for Community Building. 

This report describes a reflection in conjunction with the first seven of twelve groups who have used 
the Steps to Capacity Success©. The people from the seven groups were interviewed using a 
questionnaire that was developed to address five Key Questions about Community Capacity Building 
and Asset Mapping© and the Steps to Capacity Success©. The answers to these questions would then 
be utilized to increase the level of success of other Community Capacity Building and Asset 
Mapping© initiatives and to improve the practice of the CDO. 

THE FIVE KEY RESEARCH QUESTIONS were: 

1. How and where did the initiative start in the community? 

2. What were the common elements used to find the assets and mobilize them? 

3. What determined the sustainability of the community building over time (1-3 years)? 

4. Was there a role for a service provider and what was the role? Was there a role for a 
community builder and what was the role? 

5. Did any elements of the Community Building require funding, and if so when was it 
received and who was the funder? 

Data were gathered using two methods: (1) in-depth, open-ended interviews with key community 
participants, and (2) the collection and analysis of written accounts and records located at the 
Community Development Office. The interview data were input on four databases using Microsoft 
Works 3.1. 

The results showed: 

KEY RESEARCH QUESTION #1: How and where did the initiative start in the community? 
Initiatives started through gatherings which encouraged “a new way,” in an atmosphere of 
sharing, learning, and discovery of each other’s gifts, ideas, and interests, which ultimately led 
to relationships developing between citizens. 

KEY RESEARCH QUESTION #2: What were the common elements used to find the assets 
and mobilize them? 

The Six Steps to Capacity Success© and the sub-steps were very useful as a vehicle for finding the 
assets and beginning the conversations that must happen between community citizens before 
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Community Building can take place. The Asset Map and people getting together and developing 
relationships were most often mentioned as ways for mobilizing the communities’ assets. 

KEY RESEARCH QUESTION #3: What determined the sustainability of the community 
building over time (1-3 years)? 

Five factors were identified as important to sustaining Community Building: (1) commitment, 
dedication, or perseverance; (2) being a part of an activity; (3) passion, honesty, and beliefs; (4) 
relationships; and (5) knowledge of community history and contacts. It was interesting that these 
factors seemed to emerge in some of the people as the Community Building progressed, and that 
others have them to start. 

KEY RESEARCH QUESTION #4: Was there a role for a service provider and what was the 
role? Was there a role for a community builder and what was the role? 

There seemed to be no clear separation between the CDO and others as community builders. The 
CDO was a spark and enthusiast for all seven communities and an administrator for five. All those 
involved, whether they were a service provider or community citizen, exhibited valued personal 
attributes such as: enthusiasm, positive thinking, perseverance, sense of humour, dedication, and the 
ability to take risks. 

KEY RESEARCH QUESTION #5: Did any elements of the Community Building require 
funding, and if so when was it received and who was the funder? 

The reflection seemed to show that funding can be an enabler for mobilizing community assets but 
may not help when it replaces the natural relationships built from the discovery of a community’s 
gifts. 

The key outcomes of this reflection were: 

• Community Capacity Building and Asset Mapping©, with the Steps to Capacity Success©, works. 

• Community Capacity Building and Asset Mapping© nurtures an atmosphere of discovery and 
sharing, from which community driven initiatives emerge. 

• The Steps to Capacity Success© facilitate the building of relationships and encourage the 
emergence of key individual gifts that sustain Community Building - commitment, dedication, 
perseverance, passion, and honesty. 

• The CDO has keener awareness and understanding of the impact of the CDO’s involvement in, 
and withdrawal from, Community Building. The CDO learned that staying involved longer is not 
disabling, but forms long-lasting relationships. 

Future plans for more research may include further interviews with more people from each of the 
seven communities and interviews with other groups involved in Community Building using 
Community Capacity Building and Asset Mapping© and the Steps to Capacity Success ©. Sharing 
this research through publication, and sharing the summary and full account with others will provide 
further building blocks for those involved in Community Building. 
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I. BACKGROUND 

Community development has many meanings and elicits different interpretations and ways of 
practice for different groups of people. Most often, the differences lie in who the players are and 
what their roles are, the approach that is taken, and the methods used to bring the community 
together. Traditionally, systems and service providers, particularly in health, have taken on the 
role of the “doer” of community development (Labonte, 1993). This approach has been focused 
on finding the “needs” and the “needy” of the community through methods such as needs 
assessments, focus groups, and town hall meetings - and then providing a service. Communities 
have been over-needs-assessed and over-serviced to the point where their independence and 
control is depleted and dependence is created (McKnight, 1987; Community Building Resources, 
1997). The people and communities become weaker and powerless as a result (McKnight, 1995; 
Community Building Resources, 1997). 

The Community Development Office (CDO) is an arm of the Capital Health Authority in 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada (Appendix A: Who Are We?). Health, social, and economic reform 
have resulted in tremendous changes in the health care sector. Although there has been negativity 
within communities associated with these changes, one of the most exciting opportunities is the 
potential for community-centred health (CHA 1994). Since hospitals are no longer in the position 
to offer the same services that they once provided, it has become increasingly evident that 
communities must once again become responsible for their own health. As a result, a movement 
towards community-centred health 1 has finally begun. The emergence of community-centred 
health has the potential to create many local opportunities as communities actively participate in 
and nurture their own health and the health of their fellow community citizens (CHA 1994). 

In this new community-centred health environment, the CDO saw an opportunity and a challenge 
to ask new questions and assume new roles - within communities and within “service.” They 
chose to work in a context broader than narrowly defined health - freedom from illness - in a 
practice grounded on the belief that health is determined by factors beyond and including 
conventional health care (Canadian Insatiate for Advanced Research, 1991); they chose to 
practice within a philosophical framework that assumes everyone has a ‘gift’ to share with the 
community and everyone will have an opportunity to “give” their gift. 

The CDO accepted the challenge to begin to ask different, more positive, questions that would 
encourage citizens and communities to find their gifts and abilities and open the door to new 
ways, including shared responsibility and more local action and power. In other words, the CDO 
was searching for a way to begin to focus on the potential and possibilities within local 
communities that would encourage communities to make a break from dependency on service - a 
way through which neighbourhood citizens, associations, and businesses could become the 
“doers” and drivers of community development; a way through which service and professionals fit 



1 Community-centred, according to “Words, Words, Words” (Appendix B), means created and driven by individual 
citizens and community groups within their living context. 
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without being dependency-creating, and in which they could be a resource, a facilitator, and a 
catalyst to actions in the community. 

The efforts of John L. McKnight and John Kretzmann (Kretzmann and McKnight 1993, 

McKnight 1995), the Asset-based Community Development Institute (1996), adult education 
(Smith 1995), and First Nations Community Liaison experiences (Erasmus and Ensign 1991) 
provided the theory base, support and guidance as the CDO group embarked on finding a new 
way. The words that the CDO began to learn and use included: community building, community 
action and animation, asset mapping, capacity study, asset-based community development, 
community capacity building, gifts, assets, capacities, interests, friendships, and relationship- 
building (Appendix B: Words, Words, Words). The CDO also created a dynamic list of resources 
and references, including web sites, books, and articles that have been useful as the group has 
learned and grown in the practice of Community Building. 

The CDO began to search for a willing, open-minded, risk-taking community/ neighbourhood 
group to accept the challenge as well. The search was short; the CDO discovered the nearby 
community of Glenwood, which also wanted to learn new ways in working toward a more active 
and energized community. Together, the CDO and Glenwood began to learn and understand the 
asset focus - how to ask new asset-focused questions, how to hear exciting new answers, and 
how to find the gifts and abilities of citizens and the community. The discovery of these gifts and 
assets, it was hoped, would open the door to “new ways,” shared responsibility, and more local 
action and power. The Glenwood community and the CDO decided to ask the Glenwood citizens 
a new question: “what can you do? ” NOT “what do you need? ” The theme or focus question 
that was asked of the Glenwood citizens was “what supports for health do you have, and would 
be willing to share with the citizens of your community?” 

The CDO and the Glenwood community believed that this question would stimulate the discovery 
of the assets and capacities of Glenwood citizens and that connections and relationships would 
emerge to create an environment in which more citizens would become more involved in actions 
at the community level. Based on the successes of the Glenwood project, the CDO developed the 
Community Capacity Building and Asset Mapping© Model (Dedrick and Mitchell 1994). The first 
stage of the model is called a Capacity Study and includes six steps (Appendix C: Community 
Capacity Building and Asset Mapping© Model). The term Capacity Study is no longer used; it is 
now called the Steps to Capacity Success©. The Model and the Steps have since been posted on a 
Web Page (Appendix D: Community Development Web Page) and utilized by many groups in 
geographically defined communities, within corporations, and by segments of health and other 
social systems in various parts of Canada and the United States. The model and its philosophical 
framework has also been a resource to many communities in the United States, Australia, New 
Zealand, and Wales. 

The essence of the Community Capacity Building and Asset Mapping© Model - with the Capacity 
Study (now called the Steps to Capacity Success©) - is a community engaging in conversation and 
discovery within itself using a series of steps and sub-steps, and a questionnaire. Through this 
process, communities, neighbourhoods, and citizens begin to construct and manage the discovery, 
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connection, and mobilization of local resources/gifts/talents and assets. Through the one-on-one 
conversations this process encourages, the level of local involvement and action progresses from 
information sharing, to linkages, connections, relationships, and, optimally, to friendships and the 
mobilization of local skills, abilities, and assets - Community Building. Doors are opened for more 
citizens from the community to come together to share and be active participants in community 
planning and to take an active role in making things happen. 

The CDO has only three simple criteria for success in Community Building: 

1 . the community building is based on a recognition and celebration of the strengths of the 
community, rather than its deficiencies. 

2. all activities or projects are ultimately determined and driven by community members, not by 
“outside” agencies, departments, or organizations. 

3. the community building is sustained and long-term. 

The CDO has been using the asset-based philosophy in its practice for three years and has been 
sharing the model since September 1994. The CDO is now searching for a way to show with 
some certainty that Community Capacity Building and Asset Mapping© works. A research 
“sounding board” was struck and over a six month period it became clear that a good starting 
point was to reflect and remember with community friends what had happened in their 
community, and how it had happened. 

II. INTRODUCTION 

This report describes the reflection from the responses and interpretations of interviews with the 
first seven of twelve groups (Anderson, H.J. and Scharle; M., Dedrick A.; Dedrick A. and 
Mitchell G.; Roberts, S. and Dedrick A.; Scharle, M and Roberts, S.; Stratford Community 
Resource Committee; Whitecourt and Community Capacity Study Team) who have used the 
Steps to Capacity Success©. These seven groups are those who embarked on their Community 
Building using the Steps to Capacity Success© between April 1994 and December 1995. Five of 
the seven groups are neighbourhoods/communities in Edmonton (Children’s Services, Glenwood, 
Food Security, Millhurst and Oliver) one is in Whitecourt, Alberta, and one is from Stratford, 
Prince Edward Island (Appendix E: Participating Communities and Neighbourhoods: 

Background, Executive Summary, and Feedback Loop). Two of the seven groups are 
communities defined by interest and geography - Children Services and Food Security. The other 
five communities are geographically defined; two are small towns and three are Edmonton 
neighbourhoods. Each group has developed a local context for each step and sub-step, which 
means that the questions, questionnaires, and results varied a great deal. 

Food Security, Glenwood, Millhurst, Oliver, Stratford and Whitecourt received support funding 
directly or indirectly from the health system to construct and manage the Capacity Study. Direct 
funding refers to an actual contract for someone to lead the Capacity Study, as in Whitecourt, 
where the contract was between the CDO and the local health authority, as well as in Stratford, 
where the contract was between the local health region and a small business called Community 
Building Resources (Appendix F: “COMMUNITY BUILDING RESOURCES ’’ ). Indirect 
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funding from health means that the CDO was a major player but there was not a contract through 
health, as in the other five communities/neighbourhoods. Children Services received funding for 
administration part way through the Capacity Study. 

A one- or two-day Building on Capacities workshop was developed by the CDO as a way to 
provide a learning and sharing environment that would assist groups in understanding the asset- 
focused/Community Building thinking and the Capacity Study process in their community context 
(Appendix G: Community Capacity Building and Asset Mapping© Workshop). The workshops 
were delivered in the geographic community of the community group. One- or two-day 
workshops were delivered by the CDO to Children’s Services, Stratford and Whitecourt. 
Workshops were not delivered to Glenwood, Food Security, Millhurst, and Oliver because these 
initiatives began before the workshop had been developed. 

Representatives from each of these seven groups were interviewed to find answers to five key 
questions about Community Capacity Building and Asset Mapping© and the Steps to Capacity 
Success© and their effectiveness as a way of community building. The answers to these questions 
would then be utilized to increase the level of success of other Community Capacity Building and 
Asset Mapping© initiatives and to improve the practice of the CDO. 

The CDO looked forward to talking and sharing with all their community friends and set out with 
anticipation and excitement to spend parts of four months talking, recording, sharing, reflecting, 
writing, and presenting. 

III. METHODOLOGY 

The work of the CDO with communities in the past three years has been based on a Community 
Capacity Building and Asset Mapping© Model, which begins with six Steps to Capacity Success©. 
A full description of these steps and the model is contained in Appendix C. The Steps to Capacity 
Success© centre around using a locally developed questionnaire, which asks about the group and 
individual skills/gifts/talents, interests, and resources and becomes the starting point for personal 
conversations between people, associations, and businesses. 
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Community Capaolty Building 
and Asset M app Ing O 



The Steps to Capacity Success©, in brief, 
are: 







1 . Define the question and/or find the 



focus 

2. Initiating the Capacity Study 

3. Designing the Questionnaire and data 



base 

4. Conducting the survey and data 



inputting 

5. Putting it all together- Asset Mapping 

6. Communicating results 



A questionnaire is used to discover the 
unique “gifts” of members, businesses, and 
other organizations. Each individual’s 
experiences drawn from the Steps to 
Capacity Success©, as well as the 



community animation and action that follows, is unique. For this reason qualitative methods of 
investigation and reflection were used. Gathering qualitative information and attempting to draw 
conclusions from it presents many difficulties, including avoiding bias and generalizing from small 
sample sizes (Patton, 1987). As well, as the focus of the CDO is on the practice of Community 
Building, it was decided that the focus of this research was to be on improving community 
development practice. 

KEY RESEARCH QUESTIONS were developed by the research team. These were: 



1. How and where did the initiative start in the community? 

2. What were the common elements used to find the assets and mobilize them? 

3. What determined the sustainability of the community building over time (1-3 years)? 

4. Was there a role for a service provider and what was the role? Was there a role for a 
community builder and what was the role? 

5. Did any elements of the Community Building require funding, and if so when was it 
received and who was the funder? 



To answer these questions, researchers gathered data using two methods: (1) in-depth, open- 
ended interviews with key community participants, and (2) the collection and analysis of written 
accounts and records located at the Community Development Office. 



Seven community groups were selected for this reflection. Each had completed a Capacity Study 
based on the steps of the Community Capacity Building and Asset Mapping© Model between 
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April 1994 and December 1995. Two individuals representing each of the seven groups, for a 
total of fourteen people, were asked to participate, based on two criteria: 

1 . whether they participated in the capacity study or any of the activities that followed it, 

2. availability 

Questionnaire Design 

The researchers created a questionnaire (Appendix H: Interview Questionnaire). Each question in 
the questionnaire was matched to a key research question (Appendix I: Interview Questionnaire 
Rationale). The questionnaire also referred to information contained in a “matrix” of the Steps to 
Capacity Success© and a list of activities and events that occurred after the Capacity Study 
(Appendix J: Community Building Matrix). This matrix and list are described in “Written 
Accounts,” below. 

Written Accounts 

The Steps to Capacity Success© are also further broken down into sub-steps (Appendix C: 
Community Capacity Building and Asset Mapping © Model). All of the Community Building 
efforts of the seven groups were based on these Steps and sub-steps. A “matrix” listing each sub- 
step was compiled for each community. Based on written accounts, the matrix showed whether 
each community group had completed that sub-step and who had been involved in each sub-step 
(i.e. the community group and/ or the Community Development office). Researchers first asked 
each interviewee about their memories of the Community Building in their communities. Only 
after they had had an opportunity to answer, without prompting, was this matrix used to assist the 
interviewees in recalling the “common elements used to find assets and mobilize them” (Key 
Research Question #2) and to evaluate the effectiveness of each sub-step. 

As well, a list of activities and events (and the dates they happened) that had occurred after the 
completion of the Capacity Study (the “Next Steps” from the Model, see Appendix C), as 
recorded at the Community Development office, was compiled for each of the seven community 
groups (Appendix K: “Next Steps” Data). These were read aloud to the interviewees. They were 
asked to confirm the events and activities and to add to the list, if possible. 

Interviews 

Each interview was conducted by two researchers; one acted as an interviewer and one as 
recorder. Three researchers in total conducted the interviews. One researcher was the 
interviewer in all but two cases (Appendix L: Interview Schedule). In almost every case, the two 
researchers conducting the interview had enough knowledge of each project to be able to 
effectively conduct the interview, while having had little or no involvement with the Community 
Building process itself. 
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The interviews took place over a period of five weeks, from May 16 to June 20, 1997. After being 
piloted on the first two interviewees, the researchers altered the questionnaire slightly to obtain a 
greater depth of information. Two of the fourteen interviews were conducted over the phone, 
while the remainder were conducted in person (Appendix L). Each interview was recorded on 
cassette. 

Databases 

The researchers entered interview data on databases using Microsoft Works 3.1 during the same 
five week period. Four databases were required to contain the extensive information from the 
fourteen interviews. To ensure the most complete and accurate data collection possible, 
researchers based the data entry on the written notes of the interviewer and the recorder and the 
audio tape for each interview, if possible. The researchers found it necessary to expand the size 
of the database fields several times to accommodate longer interviews. 

Data from the interviews were grouped according to which Key Research Question it answered. 
Reports from the database were created for each Key Research Question. 

Analysis 

Each interviewee was given a “tag.” Within this report, individual responses are identified using 
these tags. Each individual’s tag is found in Table 1: 

Community Tag 



Children Services 


Cl 


C2 


Food Security 


FI 


F2 


Glenwood 


G1 


G2 


Millhurst 


Ml 


M2 


Oliver 


01 


02 


Stratford 


SI 


S2 


Whitecourt 


W1 


W2 



The data for each Key Research Question were then grouped according to themes. Every effort 
was made to ensure no significant responses were lost. Together, the researchers then discussed 
and refined these themes. 
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IV. RESULTS 

For the data presented in the results section, the researchers attempted to balance the quantity of 
responses with the quality of responses. To accommodate this balance, results are grouped 
according to theme of response for each question. As a result, interviewees responses are often 
mentioned in more than one theme, as they may have given several responses to one question. 
Interviewees not commenting on the usefulness of a sub-step either did not remember being a part 
of that activity, or their community did not use that sub-step. 

KEY RESEARCH QUESTION #1: How and where did the initiative start in 
the community? 

In order to determine how and where the initiative started, fourteen interviewees (two from each 
of seven communities) were asked Interview Question 1: “If you think back to when your 
community group first began looking at its strengths and assets, when and how did it 
start?” 



Seven interviewees described how the process of looking at strengths and assets began. Of these, 
five (Gl, Ml, 02, Wl, W2) indicated that they or their organizations were approached by 
someone at the Community Development Office to start looking at the community’s strengths 
and assets. All five indicated that they were approached either by phone or in person. Two 
interviewees (02, W2) described how a gathering of interested community members was set up 
after this initial contact with the Community Development Office. 

Four interviewees (G2, M2, 01, S2) indicated how they personally got involved in the Capacity 
Study and subsequent activities, not how the group itself began to look at assets and strengths 2 . 

Three interviewees (C2, FI, F2) said that the initiative began as a result of meetings organized by 
a government agency or institution. One interviewee (C2) described how a working group of 
which she was a part “started talking about a Capacity Study because they wanted to get into a 
different way [of gathering information] and get information from different people who are usually 
identified when needs are identified; people who weren’t service providers.” Both interviewees 
involved in the Food Security study (FI, F2) described a meeting organized by a hospital in 
downtown Edmonton as the starting point for their initiative. 

Two individuals (SI, Cl) answered this question by describing the Capacity Study process. One 
interviewee (SI) indicated that the way their group began looking at strengths and assets was at a 
workshop given by two people from the Community Development office, when they “began 
talking about questions and a questionnaire.” 



2 This was perhaps because they were not involved in the group from the beginning and could not comment on how 
it began. 
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KEY RESEARCH QUESTION #2: What were the common elements used to 
find and mobilize the assets? 

Find the Community’s Assets 

In order to determine what the common elements communities used to find their assets, 
interviewees were asked to answer Interview Question 2: “What were the ways or steps that 
you used to discover your community’s strengths and get people involved in what you were 
doing?” 



The responses to the question fell into two general categories of ways of finding community’s 
assets. In the first category, the “Steps to Capacity Success” were identified by eleven of 
fourteen interviewees (Cl, C2, Gl, G2, Ml, 01, 02, Si, S2, Wl, W2) as the way they used to 
find their assets. They identified a variety of specific sub-steps within that broad “way” of 
discovery. Some examples were: “we made a survey and got volunteers to go out and survey 
people” (Cl), “we gathered the resources that were already there” (C2), “listing business” (G2), 
“the data was compiled in a database” (02), and “we used the Asset Mapping process when 
looking at how to group things together” (Si), and “the workshop was really important” (S2). 

The second category of responses to this question included four of fourteen (G2, 02, Wl, W2) 
interviewees. These four identified that talking was a way of finding their assets, reflected in 
statements such as “brainstorming at a meeting” (G2), “getting to know our neighbours” (02), or 
“melding of minds” (W2). 



“It was eye-opening - some people found it difficult to find ways to get involved. Reaching out 
and talking led to 



Once the community citizens had shared their memories about the ways they found the 
community’s strengths, the interviewer referred to the CDO’s record of the steps (using the Six 
Steps to Capacity Success© and its sub-steps) the community took. For each sub-step, the 
interviewee was asked to comment on its usefulness 3 . The number of interviewees that found 
each sub-step useful, not useful, or did not answer that question are listed in Table 2, p. 19. The 
following outlines the responses in detail in relation to each sub-step of the six Steps to Capacity 
Success©. 



3 The results of interviewees’ responses to the question about a sub-step’s usefulness are recorded for each. The 
sum of the responses (including “yes,” “no,” or “no response”) will always total fourteen. The qualitative 
statements regarding why each step was useful will not always total fourteen, as not every interviewee commented 
on each step. Again, interviewees may have had several comments to each question, and, as a result, may be 
mentioned more than once in the qualitative results. 
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I. Define the Question 


Useful 

YES 


Useful 

NO 


NO 

RESPONSE 


Define Question 


6 


1 


7 


Participate in a Community Capacity Building and Asset Mapping© Workshop 


7 


0 


7 



Of the fourteen interviewees, six said that defining the question was useful, one said it was not, 
and seven did not respond to the question. Six of fourteen (Cl, Ml, 01, SI, S2, Wl) 
interviewees described this sub-step as useful in giving a sense of direction and unity, while 
broadening the picture of what the group could focus on. One caution about language did arise. 
One interviewee, whose community initially focused on “health,” saw this as a limitation to the 
creativity and outcomes of that initiative; it made it “tougher to think of anything else. . . . you’re 
always thinking about what this has to do with health. This may have been why it was tougher to 
get an end result after the first attempt” (Gl). 



“[The workshop was] pivotal lilt was the most important thing. It helped people focus on a sense 
of direction, what it was they were doing, and what made sense”f(Sl). 



Of the fourteen interviewees, seven said that Participating in a Building on Capacities 
Workshop was useful, none said it was not, and seven did not respond. Two of the fourteen 
interviewees (C2, S2) said that participating in a Building on Capacities Workshop provided them 
with a sense of direction in what they were doing. Two others of the fourteen (M2 4 , S2) said it 
also encouraged individuals to see things differently, as in seeing the positives of what the 
community has versus its deficits. One interviewee (SI) mentioned that the group got to know 
each other; they ironed out issues between paid and volunteer members and their expected roles. 



“The workshop helped me to see things differently” (M2). 



n. Initiate 


Useful 

YES 


Useful 

NO 


NO 

RESPONSE 


establish key community contacts 


9 


0 


5 


refine question 


4 


0 


10 


conduct a walkabout and gather information for a community profile 


7 


0 


7 


make use of existing research resources 


9 


0 


5 


confirm geographic boundaries 


8 


0 


6 


inform community members (i.e. newsletter, media) 


10 


0 


4 


develop goals and objectives 


8 


0 


6 



Nine of the fourteen interviewees said that establishing key community contacts was useful, 
while none said it was not useful and five did not respond to the question. Four of the fourteen 



4 This interviewee did not participate in a workshop as part of the Millhurst Capacity Study, but rather is referring 
to a Building on Capacities workshop conducted with a group in that community after the Capacity Study was 
completed. 
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interviewees (Cl, FI, Gl, 01) identified that this sub-step helped to know what is going on in the 
community, in order to make referrals, gather information for planning, and make contacts. One 
interviewee (SI) stated that their community group actually impacted the town plan, causing a 
whole section devoted to healthy communities to be included. Another interviewee (Wl) said 
that this step had the effect of providing the impetus for the discoveiy of the community’s gifts; it 
included and recruited the “movers and the shakers.” One interviewee (C2), whose response was 
generally positive, commented on that group’s struggle with valuing information equally— “my 
needs are more important than your needs.” 

Four of fourteen interviewees said that refining the question was a useful step, while none said it 
was not useful and ten did not respond to the question. This sub-step was seen by three of 
fourteen interviewees (Cl, Gl, Wl) to be useful in clarifying and defining what was being done. 

It was also identified by one interviewee (Gl) as having the effect of including more points of 
view and more ideas in the focus or question. One community person (Ml), however, found that 
this process of refining became too “nit-picky.” 

Seven of fourteen respondents said that conducting a walkabout and gathering information 
for a community profile was useful, while none said it was not useful and seven others did not 
respond. Four interviewees (Cl, C2, FI, Ml) said that this sub-step was useful in giving a feel 
for the community. One interviewee (C2) found that it was a useful personal experience. Another 
(C2) said that it keeps you from making assumptions. The walkabout was also identified by one 
person (02) as giving a broader picture of community, including how many companies, people, 
and houses physically exist in the community. 

Nine interviewees said that making use of existing research resources was useful, while none 
said it was not useful and five did not respond. Four of the fourteen interviewees (Ml, 01, 02, 
SI) identified that this sub-step was useful in gathering more information. One of these 
individuals also identified it as a place to start (Ml). One interviewee said that it reduced the 
work by building on what other groups and people have done (C2). Another interviewee (Wl) 
mentioned that it also provided many surprises about what is out there. However, one 
interviewee (Gl) stated that this information is only useful as a reference, and that it has to be 
used along with other information before it becomes meaningful. 

Eight interviewees said that it was useful to confirm the geographic boundaries of their 
community, while none said it was not and six did not respond. This sub-step was seen by three 
of fourteen interviewees (Gl, Ml, 02) as a useful way to focus the study. One interviewee (Cl) 
said the boundaries also provided a framework for dividing up the community amongst surveyors. 

Ten interviewees said that informing community members was a useful step, while none said it 
was not and four did not respond. Four of fourteen interviewees (Cl, SI, S2, W2) identified this 
sub-step as important in letting people know what is going on. One person (Wl) said it also 
made it easier to “get in the door” when they were conducting the surveys. It was identified by 
three interviewees (Gl, 02, W2) as a way to get and keep people involved, including more 
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volunteers and contacts. On interviewee (FI) mentioned that their group found that personal 
invitation was most useful in engaging people. 

Eight interviewees said that the development of goals and objectives was useful, while none said 
it was not and six did not respond. Five of fourteen (02, SI, S2, Wl, W2) said this sub-step 
served the purpose of telling and reminding the community group what they were striving for. As 
one community member said, “otherwise you swim in the ocean” (Wl). One person (SI) said 
that goals and objectives help to maintain momentum. They were also seen by one person (02) as 
a way of evaluating the community group’s success once the study was completed. 

One caution an interviewee (Ml) presented was that it was felt by some that the goals and 
objectives were set by the “outsiders;” as a result, they were “a little taken aback by the 
assumptions that were being made” (Ml). The interviewee did, however, say that the goals and 
objectives themselves were important to have, but that they should have been developed more in 
concert with the community. 



m. Design Questionnaire and Database 


Useful 

YES 


Useful 

NO 


NO 

RESPONSE 


design questionnaires for individuals and businesses/associations 


10 


0 


4 


match questionnaire to database 


6 


1 


7 


set up a separate database for each questionnaire 


5 


1 


8 



Ten interviewees said that it was useful to design questionnaires for individuals and 
businesses, while none said it was not and four did not respond to the question. Four of fourteen 
interviewees (Gl, 02, SI, S2) identified this sub-step as useful in providing a standard 
questionnaire with which to gather the same kind of information from everyone in the community. 
It was also identified by one person (Wl) as a way to reach the communities’ goal of talking to 
many people. A caution about the design of the survey presented by one community person (C2) 
was that the questionnaire is limited if there is no consensus as to its purpose. Another 
interviewee (Ml) mentioned that some respondents to the individual questionnaire were offended 
by its bluntness, and one of the interviewees (C2) said that the questionnaire’s language was 
exclusive, particularly to teenagers. 

Six interviewees said it was useful to match the questionnaire to the database, while one said it 
was not and seven did not respond. There was little comment from community members about 
this sub-step. The interviewees that did comment (FI, Ml, Cl), said that it was useful for keeping 
tabs on the information and for what it told about the community. One person (S2) mentioned it 
was also useful for their community, which is planning to re-contact those who expressed interest 
in various initiatives. 

Five interviewees said that it was useful to set up a separate database for each questionnaire, 
while one said it was not useful and eight did not respond. This sub-step also elicited little 
comment from community citizens. The only comment was by one interviewee stating that the 
databases were useful when “the community went back and started something” (Gl). 
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IV. Conduct the Survey 


Useful 


Useful 


NO 


YES 


NO 


RESPONSE 


develop a list of all businesses and associations 


11 


0 


3 


develop a paper description 


10 


0 


4 


develop an interviewing plan 


7 


0 


7 


conduct volunteer training sessions 


8 


0 


6 


conduct questionnaire with project partners 


6 


0 


8 


connect with and interview key community people 


9 


0 


5 


conduct questionnaire with the owner or manager 


9 


0 


5 


expand list of businesses and organizations 


3 


0 


11 


conduct questionnaire in person 


10 


0 


4 


make the information sharing mutual 


9 


0 


5 



Eleven interviewees said it was useful to develop a list of all businesses and 
associations, while none said it was not useful and three did not respond. Three of 
fourteen interviewees (Gl, Ml, 01) said that this sub- step played an awareness and 
connecting role of what services and businesses already exist in their communities. Two 
interviewees (Ml, Wl) mentioned that the numbers and nature of the resources in the 
communities often came as a surprise to community members. One interviewee (C2) also 
noted that this list was much broader than normal directories, which usually either include 
only services or only businesses. 

Ten interviewees said that it was useful to develop a paper description, while none said 
that it was not and four did not respond. Six of fourteen interviewees (Cl, FI, 02, S2, 
Wl, W2) said that this sub-step was useful in letting people know what the community 
group is doing. Two of fourteen (Ml, Wl) said it was useful as a preview to the actual 
surveys - so that people knew that they were going to be surveyed. One person (Wl) said 
that some community survey volunteers also used this description as a basis for their spiel 
in introducing themselves. 

Seven interviewees said that it was useful to develop an interviewing plan, while none 
said that it was not and seven did not reply. Three interviewees (Ml, 02, S2) mentioned 
that this was also an opportunity for the communities to decide on the interview focus - 
whether to interview a broad cross section or a percentage of population. Two 
interviewees (Cl, SI) said that this sub-step gave them an opportunity to make decisions 
about who to interview, and how many questionnaires each volunteer would do, and to 
decide whether or not it was necessary to recruit more people to help with the 
interviewing. 

Eight interviewees said that it was useful to conduct volunteer training sessions, while 
none said that it was not and six did not respond. Six of fourteen interviewees (Ml, 02, 
SI, S2, Wl, W2) said this sub-step increased the level of comfort in those conducting 
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interviews, as well as giving them a chance to ask questions about the survey or to make 
any changes on the questionnaires if they so wished. One interviewee (Cl) identified this 
step as being useful in giving volunteers a wider concept of what they were doing, how to 
explain it, and how to approach people, especially given the sometimes personal questions 
on the questionnaire. 

Six interviewees said that it was useful to conduct the questionnaires with project 
partners, while none said it was not useful and eight did not respond. Three interviewees 
(C2, S2, Wl) stated that people learned interesting things about one another that they 
would never have known had they not talked using the survey, even though they had been 
together as a group for a long time already. This step was also identified by two of 
fourteen interviewees (02, S2) as being useful in giving people confidence in doing 
questionnaires. 

Nine interviewees said that it was useful to connect with and interview key community 
people, while none said it was not and five did not respond. Six of fourteen interviewees 
(Cl, C2, FI, 02, SI, W2) said this sub-step was a good place to start in gathering 
information and support. One interviewee (FI) said it also provided a more well-rounded 
approach; including more people provided more opinions and ideas from a broader range 
of perspectives. 

Nine interviewees said that it was useful to conduct questionnaires with the owner or 
manager of a business, while none said it was not and five did not respond. Interviewees 
identified that it was preferable to conduct the questionnaires with the owner or manager 
of a business, rather than an employee or staff person. The outcomes identified by three 
of fourteen interviewees (01, 02, SI) included getting better information about what the 
business did, and about donations by talking to the owner or manager, rather than a 
transient contact with an employee. Three interviewees (C2, FI, SI) mentioned that it 
was also possible to learn how the business saw itself and its contributions to the 
community, which “the community may have not have thought of’ (SI). 

Three interviewees said that it was useful to expand the list of business and 
organizations, while none said it was not and eleven did not respond. Community 
citizens did not have much comment on this sub-step. Two interviewees (Ml, Wl) 
mentioned that there were some surprises; one person (Ml) said she was “astounded by 
the number of businesses and associations in the community.” One interviewee (Cl) said 
that it was helpful in beginning to network. 

Ten interviewees said that it was useful to conduct the questionnaire in person, while 
none said that it was not and four did not respond. Two of fourteen interviewees (01, 

Gl) said that conducting the questionnaire in person made it easier to develop a 
relationship. Two others (02, S2) said these in-person interviews got better information, 
as well as allowing the interviewer to explain the purpose, process, and goals of the study 
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itself much more clearly and ensuring it was understood. One interviewee (W2) said it also 
allowed contact with people communities do not usually hear from— those that do not 
come out to meetings or become involved easily. 

Nine interviewees said that it was useful to make the information sharing mutual, while 
none said it was not and five did not respond. This sub-step was identified by three 
interviewees (Gl, 02, W2) as useful in creating trust, which resulted in the citizen being 
more at ease and therefore more willing to share about themselves. Two interviewees 
(Ml, SI) said this facilitated connections and networking all the way through the study, 
and reminded the community not to forget the smaller organizations in the community. 

One interviewee (Wl) mentioned, however, that this sharing was sometimes difficult 
because the length of the conversation became almost intrusive into the time of the person 
they were surveying and they “didn’t want to be a pain.” 



V. Putting it all Together 


Useful 

YES 


Useful 

NO 


NO 

RESPONSE 


create an Asset Map 


9 


1 


4 


describe efforts in a written account 


10 


0 


4 



Nine interviewees said that it was useful to create an Asset Map, while one said that it 
was not and four did not respond. Four interviewees (FI, Gl, 01, 02) commented that 
while the information was on the database, the asset map provided a visual description, 
and a broad description of what was out there. Three of fourteen interviewees (Ml, S2, 
W2) said that the asset map gave a greater appreciation for the community as a whole, and 
it was part of the learning, discovering— an “eye-opener.” One interviewee (SI) said that it 
was also useful as a way of spreading the word about what people in the community could 
do. One community citizen (W2) described taking it everywhere he went, and seeing it 
posted in business locations in the community. 



“I liked the layout - following the trails and groupings. There were many surprises” (W2). 
“A very valuable way of spreading the word of what people could do” (SI). 



One community person described the asset map as impractical and “all right to impress 
bureaucrats, government, and funders, but not someone who’s a real community worker” 
(M2). 



Ten interviewees said that it was useful to describe efforts in a written account, while 
none said that it was not and four did not respond. Five interviewees (Cl, Gl, 02, SI, 
Wl) found this sub-step to be a useful way of putting all the information together, as well 
as describing what had happened, for people outside the community who were interested 
in the process. Three of the fourteen interviewees (Ml, S2, Wl) said that the final report 
served to provide a sense of accomplishment and closure to the study. 
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VI. Communicate 


Useful 

YES 


Useful 

NO 


NO 

RESPONSE 


develop a summaiy and send to all respondents 


10 


1 


3 


present copies of final report to all key parties 


9 


0 


5 


communicate the results with groups inside and outside the community/ies 


5 


1 


8 


keep a record of to whom the written account and summaries have been sent 


4 


0 


10 



Ten interviewees said that it was useful to develop a summary and send it to all 
respondents, while one said that it was not and three did not respond. Two interviewees 
(Gl, M2) felt that this sub-step made people feel that their input was important, which in 
turn would make it more likely that they would participate again. This “feedback loop” 
was also felt by one person (02) to validate the study. In terms of informing the 
community about what had gone on, the summary was seen by three interviewees (Cl, S2, 
W2) to be valuable because people were curious about the results, but not everyone would 
take the time to read the report. 

Nine interviewees said that it was useful to present copies of the final report to all the 
key parties, while none said that it was not and five did not respond. Four interviewees 
(C2, Gl, 02, W2) said it was also a good resource for those groups who received a copy. 
Three of the fourteen interviewees (FI, S2, Wl) found that this provided them with a 
sense of accomplishment. One interviewee (FI) said that the final report served to affirm 
the groups existing ideas about the community. One caution that a community person 
(Ml) raised was that the language in the report was sometimes too technical and 
confusing for some people, and that there needed to be a balance between the technical 
and plain language. 

Five interviewees said that it was useful to communicate the results with groups inside 
and outside the community, while one said that it was not and eight did not respond. 
Two interviewees (Cl, 02) felt that it was useful for those groups as another resource, 
while one person (C2) said that this wasn’t useful, but that it was necessary to fulfill 
commitments. 

Four interviewees said that it was useful to keep a record of to whom the written 
account and summaries have been sent, while none said it was not and ten did not 
respond. One interviewee (02) said it was useful to give an idea of who wanted the 
information. Another person (Wl) said it served the purpose of avoiding duplication. 
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Table 2: Responses Interview Question about the usefulness of each of the Sub-Steps in the Steps to 
Capacity Success© 



The Six Steps To Capacity Success and their : .; 


lUsefiii: 

sYESllli 


/Useful 

NOk: : . : : : fr 


INQIS 

IreSTonse’A 


Step 1: Define Question kj:' 








Define Question 


6 


1 


7 


Participate in a Community Capacity Building and Asset Mapping© Workshop 


7 


0 


7 


. Step 2:Initiate 








establish key community contacts 


9 


0 


5 


refine question 


4 


0 


10 


conduct a walkabout and gather information for a community profile 


7 


0 


7 


make use of existing research resources 


9 


0 


5 


confirm geographic boundaries 


8 


0 


6 


inform community members (i.e. newsletter, media) 


10 


0 


4 


develop goals and objectives 


8 


0 


6 


Step 3: Design Questionnaire and Database . . 








design questionnaires for individuals and businesses/associations 


10 


0 


4 


match questionnaire to database 


6 


1 


7 


set up a separate database for each questionnaire 


5 


1 


8 


Step 4: Conduct the survey*; 








develop a list of all businesses and associations 


11 


0 


3 


develop a paper description 


10 


0 


4 


develop an interviewing plan 


7 


0 


7 


conduct volunteer training sessions 


8 


0 


6 


conduct questionnaire with project partners 


6 


0 


8 


connect with and interview key community people 


9 


0 


5 


conduct questionnaire with the owner or manager 


9 


0 


5 


expand list of businesses and organizations 


3 


0 


11 


conduct questionnaire in person 


10 


0 


4 


make the information sharing mutual 


9 


0 


5 


Step 5: Putting in all Together 








create an Asset Map 


9 


1 


4 


describe efforts in a written account 


10 


0 


4 


Step 6: Communicate 








develop a summary and send to all respondents 


10 


1 


3 


present copies of final report to all key parties 


9 


0 


5 


communicate the results with groups inside and outside the community/ies 


5 


1 


8 


keep a record of to whom the written account and summaries have been sent 


4 


0 


10 



** NOTE: Interviewees not responding to the question about whether or not the sub-step was useful 
either did not use the sub-step or did not remember the step having taken place. 



In addition to the interview data regarding the efficacy of the Steps to Capacity Success© 
and the sub-steps in finding the community’s assets, the researchers also drew information 
from the final reports from the seven communities which mentioned challenges and 
limitations faced in discovering their community. This list of challenges (Appendix N: 
Limitations from Community Capacity Study Reports) provides another perspective in 
addition to that of the interviewees regarding the use of the Steps to Capacity Success© in 
community building. 
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Mobilize the Community’s Assets 



In further answering Key Research Question #2, the researchers focused on the common 
elements in the mobilization of community. Interviewees were asked Interview Question 
4(a) “What has been happening in your community since the Capacity Study was 
completed, that you feel may be related to the Capacity Study?” The answers fell 
into the two broad categories of initiatives and relationships forming. 

Nine interviewees (C2, FI, F2, 01, 02, SI, S2, Wl, W2) mentioned a great variety of 
initiatives that began to happen as a result of finding the assets in the community. These 
included: 

* a church beginning a community kitchen or an employment program for refugees, 

* a community league developing and distributing a “community guide” booklet, 
including applying for funding and developing a partnership with other community 
groups, 

* a Meals on Wheels project, 

* a group working on a collection of Walking Trails, 

* a group developing a baby-sitting registry for new parents, 

* a group working on community gardens, 

* a group beginning to plan a Dream Park, 

* a local Heritage Society using the information gathered to access volunteers and begin 
fundraising to develop a Heritage Museum, and 

* a Capacity Study team member fielding two phone calls for information, and was able 
to provide connections to a bookkeeper and a carpenter who were willing to provide 
their services either for free or inexpensively, both individuals she had met during the 
survey process. 



“Some businesses became more aware of the community around it - they knew that 
knowing their community was in their best interest” (G2). . 



Five interviewees (C2, Gl, G2, M2, W2) mentioned examples of relationships forming 
included those between individual and agencies “that would not have happened otherwise” 
(C2). This also included the informal contacts made by participants. Another type of 
relationship which developed was that businesses became involved in the initiative, and 
some businesses became more aware of the community around it. 

Interviewees were then asked Interview Question 4 (b) “When did these events 
occur?” The responses ranged from during the Capacity Study itself to more than 
eighteen months after the Capacity Study had finished (Appendix 0: Timeline). 
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In addition to the community activity that the interviewees identified, the Community 
Development Office has compiled its “memories” of activity in the seven communities that 
may have been related to the Capacity Study. This list is derived from ongoing contact 
and involvement with these communities. It should be noted here that many of these 
activities were not known to the community citizens. In addition, many of the things the 
interviewees remembered were not known to the Community Development Office (these 
appear in the “Next Step” list, Appendix K, in a distinct font). In this way, both the CDO 
and the community citizens discovered the entire range of community initiatives sparked 
by the Capacity Study. 

The CDO has kept track of the number of requests they received for information 
regarding the seven community groups. There have been over 1 50 individual requests for 
information, as well as countless others that have not been recorded. Requests have been 
received from New Zealand, Australia, Ireland, Wales, and all over the United States and 
Canada via e-mail, telephone, and written requests. These requests have often resulted in 
the Community Development Office acting as a resource. 

Interviewees were also asked Interview Question 6: “How did these activities get 
started?” 5 The respondents indicated three general ways the initiatives got started: 
through people getting to know one another, through the CDO bringing people 
together, and through the Asset Map. 

Nine of the fourteen interviewees (Cl, C2, FI, G2, M2, 02, S2, Wl, W2) described the 
way initiatives began in communities was through people getting to know one another 
through meetings and talking to people. Three interviewees (C 1 , G2, S2) mentioned that 
this happened at meetings. For example, ideas came out of a group of people getting 
together (Cl). Two interviewees (C2, Wl) described immediate connections made while 
the Capacity Study group was interviewing people. 



“People would say T need . . .’ and I just interviewed someone who could do that” (Wl). 



One interviewee mentioned that initiatives began because the Community Development 
Office came and got people together, and from that grew an idea of what to do; he said, 



“it wouldn’t have happened without people getting together” (01). 



The third way that initiatives began was through the Asset Map. 



“The Asset Map was how it began - when we began to cluster things, ideas for initiatives 

and activities emerged” (SI). 



5 This included initiatives they had remembered as well as initiatives related to them by the CDO. 
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Interviewees were asked Interview Questionnaire Question 8(a): “What role did the 
Capacity Study play, if any, in getting these initiatives started?” Ten of fourteen 
interviewees replied to this question. Four did not reply. Two interviewees (FI, Gl) said 
that it provided an atmosphere for offshoots and partnerships. Another (S2) stated that the 
Capacity study caused the initiatives to happen; the study gave impetus for things people 
wanted to get started. Two more interviewees (C2, Wl) mentioned that the Capacity 
study provided an awareness of similar problems and beliefs between different groups, and 
introduced those groups. Finally, one interviewee (W2) said that the Capacity Study 
provided information about contacts, successes, and what had already been done. 

There was no response to this question from one interviewee (Ml), while two 
interviewees (G2, 01) did not know how their Capacity Study may have been connected. 
One interviewee (M2) stated that there was no real connection between the Capacity 
Study and the activities she was aware of in the community. 

KEY RESEARCH QUESTION #3: What determined the sustainability 
of community building over time? 

This key question is answered through Interview Question 7: “How were these 
activities kept going if at all?” and Interview Question 8(b): “What role did the 
Capacity Study play in maintaining these initiatives?” 

Responses to question 7, How were these activities kept going if at all?, reflected four 
main themes for how the activities that occurred after the Capacity Study were “kept 
going”: commitment, dedication, or perseverance; being a part of an activity; 
relationships; and passion, honesty, and beliefs. 

Seven interviewees (F2, G2, 01, 02, SI, S2, Wl) said commitment, dedication, or 
perseverance was an essential element in keeping their activities going. Four interviewees 
(F2, G2, SI, Wl) mentioned the commitment of a group. Three interviewees (G2, 01, 
02) spoke of the dedication and perseverance of a particular individual, such as a 
community league president. Two other interviewees (01, S2) said that commitments to 
an outside body were important in sustaining their activities. 



“Incredibly strong commitment - highly valued. Small actions are quite powerful” (F2). 



The second common theme that emerged was sustaining the activities through being a 
part of an activity. Three interviewees (F2, Gl, SI) referred to the experience of being a 
part of an activity as a factor that kept the activity going. One interviewee (F2) 
commented that “small actions are quite powerful [like] the experience of coming together 
to do the Community Dinners, and experiencing success.” Another interviewee (SI) 
stated that doing something positive for their community added new energy to their day. 
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In response to Interview Question 6, previously mentioned, an interviewee (Gl) said that 
participating in a specific project generated “more direction” and “more enthusiasm.” 



“Most people have a desire to do something positive for their communities - it adds new 
energy to your day!” (SI). : : 



The third theme, relationships, is another element that interviewees felt was important to 
keep their community building activities going. Three interviewees (Cl, FI, F2) 
commented that on-going relationships between project partners (e.g. a church and a 
Gambler’s Anonymous group) or between those involved in an activity and those who 
benefit from it (e.g. people who come to community dinners and those who serve them) 
were key to sustaining their activities. 

A fourth theme mentioned was passion, honesty, or beliefs. Two interviewees (Gl, Cl) 
mentioned the role of passion, honesty, or beliefs of those involved in sustaining the 
initiative. The first (Cl) mentioned that “all parties involved are honest and share beliefs 
in people’s gifts”. In response to another question, the same interviewee said that “this is 
a passionate process. If passion is removed the process suffers— passion is replaced by 
problems. When you have passion in your process it creates miracles”. The second 
interviewee (Gl) also commented that activity “snowballs if people are receptive, open to 
new ideas”. 



“This is a passionate process. If passion is removed the process suffers— passion is 
replaced by problems. When you have passion in your process it creates miracles”. 



One interviewee (G2) indicated that the Community Development Office was key in 
keeping the project on schedule and providing administrative support. Information 
provided by the Capacity Study, according to another interviewee (W2), “provided 
positive information to act on needs of the community”. Another interviewee (S2), when 
asked if they had any other comments, said that it would help to “have realistic goals. . .it 
takes several meetings to define what was required, therefore it would help to have 
someone in charge - once there was focus and structure, the committee seemed to find 
momentum”. 

Two interviewees (Ml, M2) did not respond to this question. 

Interview Question 8(b), “What role did the Capacity Study play in maintaining 
these initiatives?” drew a very mixed response. Eight out of fourteen interviewees 
indicated that the Capacity Study played a role in sustaining their initiatives. These eight 
felt that the Capacity Study helped sustain their initiatives because it created connections 
(C2, SI, S2), provided resources (G2, Wl, W2), and inspired individuals (M2, 01). 
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“If you need something, look in the database to find expertise. i.e. : who has ability and 

willingness, potential” (Wl);; 

“It doesn’t matter that A. and H. have moved away - we still have the resource” (W2). 



The connections were created by using the surveys to contact people and see if they 
would like to be involved (SI), getting new members in a community group (S2), and 
connecting professionals on a “personal level” (C2). Comments which indicated that the 
Capacity Study provided resources included using the database to find expertise (Wl), 
using the information gathered during the Capacity Study as a “continued resource” (W2), 
and the fact that the Capacity Study “identified resources and needs that were used as part 
of the planning of the project” (G2). Finally, individuals that played a role in maintaining 
the community’s initiative (M2, 01) were inspired by workshops given by the 
Community Development office during the Capacity Study process. One interviewee (M2) 
commented that “the training becomes internalized, and you continue to use it”, while the 
other saw a workshop as “inspirational for projects like the resource booklet and the 
history project”. 

Three interviewees (FI, F2, Gl) did not link the Capacity Study to the maintenance of 
subsequent initiatives. One respondent (Cl) felt the Capacity Study did not play a role at 
all, while another stated that they did not realize the Capacity Study played a role (F2). 
The other interviewee (F2) also questioned the role of the Capacity Study in maintaining 
the initiative; “It could have [helped maintain activity], but there are problems with the 
model.. .It’s too short-term... I’d hate to think ‘Capacity Study people’ would be accused 
of just parachuting into communities.” 

Three other interviewees (Gl, Ml, 02) had no response to this question. 

KEY RESEARCH QUESTION #4: Was there a role for a service 
provider and what was the role? Was there a community builder and 
what was the role? 

To determine whether there was a role for a service provider or community builder, and 
specifically what that role was, individuals were asked to respond to Interview Question 
9(a): “Who played strong roles in your community building activities?”, and 
Interview Question 9(b): “Please describe what they did.” 

Some respondents had comments regarding the mix of people who played these essential 
roles. Two respondents (FI, 01) felt that there were not enough people involved. 

Another respondent commented that “the Capacity Study suffered from hidden agendas - 
people came to the table for the wrong reasons” (C2). 
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All of the interviewees identified key individuals or groups from their community as 
playing strong roles. Important attributes or actions by individuals that were mentioned 
by more than one interviewee were: 

• being enthusiastic and positive (Cl, F2, SI, Wl) 

• having many community contacts (G2, SI, Wl)- being the “local link to the 
community” (G2) 

• having historical knowledge of the community (G2, SI) 

Other important qualities of individuals included perseverance, humour, dedication, the 
ability to take risks, knocking down barriers for outsiders, and being the back bone or 
constant in the group. 

Fourteen of fourteen interviewees said that community members and community 
groups played a strong role in community building. According to the interviewees, they 
did surveying, held meetings with municipal government and interested community 
members, did the “leg work”, provided moral support, and acted as a resource. Three 
interviewees (G2, M2, 02) mentioned explicitly the community group’s role in providing 
volunteers. 

Nine interviewees (Cl, C2, FI, Gl, G2, Ml, 01, 02, Wl) identified the Community 
Development Office as playing a strong role in their community-building activities. 

The role the Community Development Office played in the community building generally 
fell into two categories: administrative/organizational support and energy. Five 
interviewees (FI, Gl, G2, Ml, 02) described the Community Development Office’s role 
in providing administrative/organizational support. Comments included: “the Office 
was the initiator, organized and led meetings, documented, did the leg work”; “the office 
provided expertise and support”; “CD Office did all the liaison, made contacts, wrote the 
report”. Three interviewees (C2, G2, 02) commented on the energy and enthusiasm 
individuals from the Community Development Office brought to the activities. One 
individual said, “S. brought passion and focus. She was the driving force.” Another 
stated, “S. and A. brought lots of energy.” 



“The office was the initiator, organized and led meetings, documented, did the leg work” 
(G2). 1 ■ 



Eight of fourteen interviewees commented on the role of a community builder. Six 
interviewees found the community builder to be essential. One community person said 
that “you need a catalyst - one person to start and put their heart into it” (F2). Three 
interviewees (C2, FI, Ml) identified the Community Development Office as the “driving 
force” for their activities; one interviewee (G2) said, “I don’t know if the Guide 6 would’ve 



6 The Glenwood Guide was a local resource/business directory completed by a group in the Glenwood 
community in West Edmonton. 
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been completed without the CD Office - their continuing stimulus and support.” Another 
interviewee (Gl) remarked that “it was nice to know that the Community Development 
Office was there to carry it on and do the work, because with people who work, you don’t 
like asking for their after work time.” 

Two interviewees stated that they felt the way the Community Development Office left the 
community building process to be negative. One interviewee’s (FI) response to question 
8b (on the role of the Capacity Study) also applies to the role of the community-builder: 
“There are problems with the model. . . You can serve as a catalyst and then walk away. 

It’s too short-term.” 



“S. shouldn’t have left the process. When she left people started to fight. Whoever starts 
the process has to be there all the way through. Had the passion remained, it would’ve 
; ", v been more productive” (C2); ; •:!. , . 



KEY RESEARCH QUESTION #5: Did any elements of the Community 
Building require funding, and if so when was it received and who was the 
funder? 

This question was answered by Interview Question #10: “Did any of the activities or 
initiatives that we’ve talked about so far require funding? If so, when 
was it received and who was the funder?” 7 

Out of fourteen people interviewed, eleven (Cl, C2, FI, Gl, G2, M2, 01, 02, SI, S2, 

W2) indicated that certain initiatives and activities that they were involved with required 
funding. Nine of these respondents (FI, Gl, G2, M2, 01, 02, SI, S2, W2) indicated that 
funding was received for specific projects after the capacity study was completed. Two 
indicated that funding was received for data entry during their capacity study (C 1 , C2). 

Nine interviewees identified various levels of government as their funders. Six 
respondents (Gl, G2, 01, 02, SI, S2) identified the Community Animation Program 8 as 
the funder for their activities after the Capacity Study. These six interviewees represented 
three community groups; one in PEI (Stratford), two in Edmonton, Alberta (Oliver and 
Glenwood). Another interviewee (M2) said her activities after the Capacity Study were 
funded by two provincial government bodies - the Office of the Commissioner for 
Children’s Services and Alberta Advanced Education and Career Development. Two 
interviewees (Cl, C2) indicated their group also received part of their funding from the 



7 This question referred to funding only for activities other than the Capacity Studies themselves, 
primarily those which came about as a result of the Capacity Study. 

8 The Community Animation Program (CAP) is a joint Health and Environment Canada (both federal 
departments) funding program. It “assists communities to build their capacity to take action on health/ 
environment issues” and enables them to “access the expertise and resources they need to accomplish their 
own goals.” 
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Commissioner for Children’s Services. One respondent (W2) said that one of the 
activities in his community was funded by the Town of Whitecourt’s Community Services 
department. 

Three interviewees (C2, FI, W2) identified non-governmental sources of funding. One 
interviewee (C2) indicated that her group received funding from Bent Arrow and Acadia 
House (both non-profit agencies). “Private resources” were used as funds for one 
interviewee’s activities (W2). Another (FI) said that in-kind support was provided by a 
church. 

The CD also attempted to determine the impact of funding on the community-building 
activities that received it. Interview Question #11 asked: “How did the funding or lack 
of funding make a difference, if any? (i.e. a help or a hindrance).” 

Nine interviewees (Cl, Gl, G2, M2, 01, 02, SI, S2, W2) said that the funding was 
helpful or essential to the activity or initiative. Three interviewees said their project 
“would not have been possible” (02) or “would not have happened” (01, Gl) without 
funding. In one case (Cl), funding was essential for supplies and materials during the 
Capacity Study. In four cases (Gl, G2, 01, 02) funding was essential for the purchase of 
supplies, materials, and for paying printing costs for a project emerging from the Capacity 
Study. Four interviewees stated their group used money to hire someone for data entry 
(Cl, C2) and “to do the leg work” (SI, S2) during the Capacity Study. One interviewee, 
when asked for other comments, said the funding was useful since it was “good to hire an 
anchor person- everyone is terribly busy with no time to do the leg work and the 
background work” (SI). 

One interviewee (C2) expressed strong negative feelings regarding funding received 
during the Capacity Study. She felt that her group “went kooky” after they decided to 
seek funding for someone to enter data from the Capacity Study: 



The biggest mistake [we made] was trying to get money. Everyone’s attitude changed. 

It changed V.’s role, attitude, and responsibility... we paid more attention to who 
controls the dollars. The reason to get dollars was right, but problem was getting it... 
the money should’ve been part of the original plan. Either do it for money and have it 
up front or don’t bother. It shouldn’t come half-way through. (G2) 
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OTHER COMMENTS: 

As with any conversation, there was a great variety of advice and insights from the 

interviewees that really do not fit into the framework for discussion developed here. The 

following is a selection of quotes from interviewees: 

About the political environment. 

• “I don’t think [the capacity study] went very well, mostly because of the stakeholders 
involved. I found myself as a ‘humorous observer.’ Half the people wanted to do 
capacity building and half wanted to ‘pee on territory.’ It wasn’t a community- 
building experience as much as older players saying, ‘this has already been done’ 
versus newer people saying, ‘why can’t we do it?’ ”. (FI) 

• “The capacity study confirmed my prejudices and beliefs. There are groups not willing 
to look at different paradigms. Some stakeholders have too much to lose. They have 
always done things the same way.” (FI) 

• “We were driven by outside forces we tried hard to ignore.” (C2) 

• “You have to understand where I came from — we just lost an acute care facility. . . . 
My biggest concern was that the health care system was looking for community to 
pick up the slack for programs that were being cut. So I had quite a chip on my 
shoulder — I was concerned that it wasn’t a ‘shift’ to community, but a dump on the 
community.” (Ml) 

About the asset-based community development philosophy: 

• “One of the problems was there was not agreement over philosophy. Service 
providers working from needs assessment framework versus capacity building. It 
would have required a ‘conversion experience’ ”. (FI) 

• “We are actively promoting this philosophy and way of doing things as much as 
possible here because we see it as providing hope in times of dwindling resources and 
opportunities. The more the community can take on the better — they can do it so 
much better than the service.” (SI) 

About the importance of language: 

• “There are values behind the words we use, and when we talk about concepts for 
Aboriginal people, they see things differently. . . Words become very important. 

When I think back now, there needs to be a lot more attention paid to the words that 
are used-it’s not just the words, it’s the values behind them.” (C2) 

• Language must be addressed. A lot of people missed this. For example, the questions 
[on the questionnaire] were meaningless for high school students.” (C2) 

• “Writing the report was a huge struggle because it wasn’t the same kind of information 
as you would find in a needs survey (i.e.: statistics and gaps). So we struggled to put 
it into meaningful language.” (C2) 

• “I found the data and statistics [in the report] a little bit confusing for the average 
person. Sometimes the language was a bit too technical. But I realize these kinds of 
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reports need some form of accreditation— you need to find some kind of mix between 
plain language and technical.” (C2) 

About business involvement: 

• “A community is made up of a bunch of different kinds of players— businesses often 
left out of equation. By including them it allows for better dialogue.” (F2) 

• “We found out that the assumption that businesses didn’t want to contribute was 
wrong. They did but we had cut them out of their traditional role as givers. There 
wasn’t an open door for them.” (C2) 

VI. DISCUSSION 

The following discussion is an attempt to find answers to the five Key Research Questions 
through conversations with community citizens. The researchers discussed the extensive 
interview results within the boundaries of these questions, which seemed limiting at times, 
but it was useful in organizing the vast amount of information. The volume of information 
prevented the researchers from analyzing or including it all. While there are no absolute 
conclusions reached, this reflection provides rich, practical, information to answer: (1) 
“How can this information make future Community Building more successful?” and (2) 
“What does this mean for the practice of Community Building by the CDO?” All the 
information will be shared with the participants for their further reflection and to assist 
them in continuing the Community Building. 



“I would encourage other communities, especially young growing communities, [to try 
this] if you get to a stagnant point and you need some spice, throw everything in the pot, 
stir it up, and you get new things started” (W2). 



KEY RESEARCH QUESTION #1: How and where did the initiative start in the 
community? 

There was a range of responses to this question, including being approached by the CDO 
(five interviewees), and meetings organized by the CDO (two interviewees) or another 
organization (three interviewees). The theme of people coming together is apparent; 
people beginning to talk to each other was what got the Community Building going. The 
CDO makes a distinction between quality of contact between community members; often 
meetings create a situation in which the boundaries and politics make it impossible for 
people to truly get to know each other. In contrast, the type of gathering which was 
successful in getting an initiative started in these cases was one which encouraged an 
atmosphere for sharing, learning, and discovery of each other’s gifts, ideas, and 
interests, and which ultimately led to relationships developing between citizens. One 
interviewee expressed this distinction: the initial meeting “was not positive for the church. 
[The church] had not been exposed to the bureaucracy of food security - the language 
was a turn-off. The competition between food agencies was noted, and they decided to 
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do something out of the church” (F2). The contrasting experience was that of an 
“inclusive process, supportive of anyone coming to the table. . . . they wanted to get 
information in a different way and from different people. People who weren’t service 
providers” (C2). 

The theme of a “new way” of doing things also emerges strongly. Interviewees from five 
of the seven communities said that what appealed to them, was the “new way” of doing 
things, which was presented by the CDO through the Community Capacity Building and 
Asset Mapping© Model. This was expressed as “finding out what each person has to 
offer” (Cl), “look at assets and strengths” (01), “assets and gifts versus need” (SI), 

“there was this new concept they were going to try” (Gl), and “wanted to get information 
in a different way and from different people” (C2). The interviewees seemed to be saying 
that not only were people getting together, they were getting together to look at their 
communities in a different, more positive, way that focused on the “assets and strengths” 
rather than on the needs. 

A key element in community development must be a focus on getting people together to 
talk and nurture an atmosphere for sharing and learning about one another and the 
community. Traditional style meetings and focus groups, which include primarily service 
providers and use intimidating and exclusive language, do not nurture this atmosphere. 

KEY RESEARCH QUESTION #2: What were the common elements used to find 
the assets and mobilize them? 

The information gathered from community citizens affirmed the CDO’s understanding of 
the usefulness of the Six Steps to Capacity Success© and the sub-steps as a vehicle for 
finding the assets and beginning the conversations that must happen between community 
citizens before building can take place. Interviewees said that each of the sub-steps served 
a purpose. While no sub-step was considered useful by all of the interviewees, comments 
reflected that all of the sub-steps were important to some of the various communities. 
Table 1 (p. 18) shows this clearly, and these figures are supported by the comments of the 
interviewees. Those sub-steps that involved talking to and meeting community citizens 
and groups were identified by more interviewees as being useful: developing 
questionnaires (ten of fourteen), listing businesses in the community (eleven of fourteen), 
engaging in ongoing communication with the community (including paper description, the 
written report, and sending summaries to respondents, all of which were said to be useful 
by ten of fourteen interviewees), and developing an Asset Map (nine of fourteen). This 
reinforces the findings of Key Research Question #1; the relationships and sharing 
with other community members are key components of community building. 

The remaining sub-steps were useful in various ways to different groups, as shown in the 
comments for each sub-step in the results for Key Research Question #2 (p. 10 - 18). 
Interviewees comments reveal that a Step that may have been very important to one 
community group may not have been useful to another. The usefulness of a particular 
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sub-step may have been felt more keenly by other participants in the Community Building 
who were not interviewed during this research (see Limitations, p. 28). A broader 
selection of community citizens would have helped to balance this numerical 
representation of what was useful or not useful. Very few sub-steps were identified 
explicitly as being not useful, and no step was identified as being not useful more than 
once, which may show that “no responses” indicate that interviewees did not do, or did 
not remember doing, that step. 

In mobilizing the communities’ assets, the common element that all interviewees identified 
was that a relationship always preceded their community action or initiative. Interviewees 
from every community remarked that initiatives began through people getting to know one 
another: through a “relationship with Police and Public Health” (C2), “stimulated by 
dialogue and conversation” (FI), “It wouldn’t have happened without people getting 
together” (Gl), “we approached them or they approached us (for partnerships)” (M2), 

“H. asked for help” (01), “getting people together who are interested in similar things is 
the best part” (S2), “people would say ‘I need. . .’ and I just interviewed someone who 
could do that” (Wl). That is, the discovery of the community’s assets came through 
talking, the mobilization of the community’s assets came from the relationships formed as 
a result of the talking. Once again, the common thread of people getting together and 
developing relationships, as in Key Research Question #1, emerges as communities 
mobilize their assets. 

One of the vehicles for mobilizing community strengths that interviewees identified as 
useful was the Asset Map. The Asset Map served as an “eye-opener” to the strengths of 
the community. It resulted in a broader picture of what the community had to offer; in one 
community, businesses were included in the community activity when they had not been 
before. 

In almost all communities, there were initiatives resulting from the connections made 
during the Capacity Study that not everyone knew. This reflection shows that no one 
group or person ever has a complete understanding of all the formal, informal, personal, or 
even large and public initiatives happening in the community, as a result (direct or indirect) 
of the Capacity Study. 

The Steps to Capacity Success© were identified by these fourteen interviewees as a way to 
successfully Community Build when the community decides which Steps to pursue in their 
Community Building. This is clearly shown by the interviewees’ comments about the 
usefulness of a Step; one interviewee may not have remarked on a Step, while another 
from the same community found it to be extremely useful. The most telling results are the 
“not useful” totals: six of twenty-eight steps were identified as not useful by only one of 
the fourteen interviewees each. It may not be the only way, but the successful outcomes 
and feedback from the interviewees shows that it is a way to achieve the results of finding 
and mobilizing a community’s assets. The Steps to Capacity Success© formed the 
foundation for these successful Community Building examples. The Model was not used 
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as a recipe to be followed exactly, but as a guide that each community can use within its 
own context. 

KEY RESEARCH QUESTION #3: What determined the sustainability of the 
community building over time (1-3 years)? 

The reason the CDO asked this question was to try to determine what the CDO and the 
respondents saw as key to “keeping things rolling” and “happening” in Community 
Building. Was it the people (individuals or groups), money, or other factors? 

The interviewees identified five gifts as essential in maintaining the Community Building in 
their communities (see Results, p. 21-22): 

• commitment, dedication, or perseverance 

• being a part of an activity 

• passion, honesty, and beliefs 

• relationships 

• knowledge 

None of these gifts/attributes or factors are surprising to community builders; but it is 
WHEN these qualities emerged that is interesting, and which will be discussed later in this 
section. 

The results from Key Research Question #3 show that seven of fourteen interviewees (F2, 
G2, 01, 02, SI, S2, Wl) mentioned commitment, dedication, and perseverance - the need 
for a “steady, constant presence,” as one interviewee put it - as one way “activities were 
kept going.” One interviewee commented that the reason she got involved with producing 
a resource directory for the Oliver community was because the original planning group 
was down to one very dedicated member who was now asking for help. 

The results also show that this commitment was most likely increased when community 
members participated in a concrete project or activity; three interviewees commented on 
this (F2, SI, Gl). As well, two interviewees (Gl, Cl) said passion, honesty, or mutual 
beliefs were highly valued. 

Interviewees identified specific knowledge, like contacts in the community or knowledge 
of history, as important. The responses seem to suggest that specific knowledge was not 
as strongly identified as enthusiasm, values, relationships, commitment, and action. 

Perhaps this suggests that knowledge/skills and talent are not ultimately as crucial to 
community building as the more intangible qualities that come from the “heart.” As one 
interviewee emphatically stated, “this is a passionate process... When you have passion in 
your process, it creates miracles” (C2). 

When asked more explicitly what impact the Capacity Study itself had on sustainability, 
interviewees mentioned the connections they made that formed the basis for relationships, 
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the information and resources they gathered, and the inspiration to accomplish some 
action. The Capacity Study, then, provides a way to lay the foundation for 
achieving sustainable Community Building. It nurtures the formation of relationships 
between community people; it facilitates the sharing of information and gifts between 
community people; it inspires community people to develop relationships with other 
citizens toward building their own community. 

Many of these factors/attributes that sustain Community Building are commonly cited by 
others, but this reflection reveals something new. The Steps to Capacity Success© and 
the sub-steps nurture the emergence and development of these qualities. In other 
words, these gifts and capacities could not be seen at the outset of the Capacity Study, but 
over the time of the process they appeared as the connections and relationships developed. 
The Steps to Capacity Success© seem to be an effective way to bring out the incredible 
gifts of community people - specifically commitment, dedication, perseverance, passion, 
honesty, mutual beliefs, and knowledge. 

The Steps to Capacity Success© encourage, nurture, and develop commitment and passion 
and other qualities in people; its seems they are relationship-creating, and ultimately 
increase participation by new people in local action by the community. It is difficult to 
have a friendship or relationship until each person shares his or her gifts, but the sharing of 
people’s gifts is uncomfortable without first having trust. The results reinforce the 
importance of relationships in discovering communities’ gifts and assets, mobilizing those 
resources in community initiatives, and ensuring the sustainability of those initiatives. 

In a final note about sustainability, it is very revealing that NONE of the interviewees said 
that either funding or money were necessary for sustainability. 



KEY RESEARCH QUESTION #4: Was there a role for a service provider and 
what was the role? Was there a role for a community builder and what was the 
role? 

The categories of service provider 9 and Community Builder have been constructed for the 
purposes of the research. In the CDO’s work, it has struggled with the label of service 
provider. The CDO has felt that its relationships with communities are of a different 
quality than those that are found through the rigid mandates and roles of “traditional 
service.” The CDO hoped that these reflections would reveal how the community people 
saw their role(s) and the role(s) of the CDO - as a provider, a consumer, and a friend - and 
whether they saw their relationship with the CDO as short term, long term, or transient. 
Answers to these would assist the CDO in further understanding their practice. 



9 In “Building on Capacities - Terminology,” the CDO defines a service provider as “individuals who 
provide professional expertise to others.” 
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Listen and Learn. . . the answers are with communities! 
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Interviewees identified the personal attributes of those involved as being important to 
community building: enthusiasm, being positive, perseverance, humour, dedication, the 
ability to take risks, community contacts, and historical knowledge (see Results, p. 23-24). 
Since these gifts and attributes were identified in both community people and members of 
CDO, there seemed to be no clear separation between the CDO and others as service 
providers or community builders. 

All fourteen interviewees identified either community groups or citizens as having played 
strong roles in Community Building. These seven communities are examples of 
communities that discovered the people and resources to accomplish their Community 
Building. Paid community builders do add gifts and strengths to the process of the 
discovery and mobilization of these; they can become part of the relationship-building that 
sustains Community Building. 

In order to look at better practice, the CDO more closely reviewed responses to Key 
Research Question #4 (Was there a role for a service provider and what was the role? Was 
there a role for a community builder and what was the role?) and Key Research Question 
#1 (How and where did the initiative start in the community?) and #3 (What determined 
the sustainability of the Community Building over time?). It seems the CDO has had two 
major roles in the process of the Capacity Study - Steps to Capacity Success©: as a 
spark/enthusiast and as a resource. 

The results from Key Research Question #1 confirm the CDO’s learning over the past 
three years - it can play a role as a spark by bringing people together in an atmosphere of 
sharing, learning, and discovery AND as resource by introducing the idea of a “new 
way.” Nine of the fourteen interviewees identified the CDO as having played a strong 
role. 

“The Spark” and enthusiast: 

The CDO was a spark and an enthusiast for all seven communities, either because the 
CDO was in attendance at a meeting of a group, they wished to learn by working with a 
community, or they were asked to assist in making things happen. The level of success of 
being a spark, or the amount of time it took for actions to occur after the Capacity Study 
was completed, may be a function of the context of the Community Building group. 

Two communities began looking at strengths and assets as a result of meetings organized 
by a government agency or institution. In both of these cases (Food Security and 
Children’s Services) the CDO played an indirect role, which was not explicitly mentioned 
by the interviewees; a representative of the CDO was a part of both of those meetings and 
was identified as a “spark” from within those groups. When one looks at the comments of 
those involved in these two groups, they are less positive than others. Many of their 
negative comments seem to stem from the bureaucratic hurdles that stood in the way of 
their Community Building efforts. One interviewee from the Food Security group said, 
“one of the problems was there was not agreement over philosophy. Service providers 
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